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Eusebius was born in the early 260s, probably in Caesarea, which was to be 
the centre of his activities for most of his life. He became bishop of Caesarea 
in about 313 (probably in succession to Agapius, who had ordained him priest 
and seems to have survived the Great Persecution), and died on 3o May 339. 
We know comparatively little about his life: a Life was written by his successor 
at Caesarea, Acacius, but this has been lost. This is doubtless because, though 
posterity valued some of his works, it had little veneration for the man and 
bishop, for during the controversy over the doctrines ofthe Alexandrian priest, 
Arius, Eusebius found himself on the losing side. Consequently, though a good 
deal has survived of Eusebius’ literary activity, it is probably only a small part 
of the total, which makes it very difficult to form a rounded view of him. 

Three events profoundly shaped Eusebius' life and activity. The first was 
his encounter with Pamphilus. Pamphilus was a great admirer of the work 
of Origen, though he had never known the man himself. He had studied in 
Alexandria under Pierius, whose devotion to Origen was such that he was 
known as ‘Origen Junior’ (Jerome, Vir. Ill. 76), and towards the end of the 
third century settled in Caesarea, where Origen had taught after his expulsion 
from Alexandria.’ There he set about restoring Origen's heritage by making 
copies of all his voluminous works and continuing his labours on the text 
of the Scriptures. Eusebius must have become Pamphilus' disciple almost as 
soon as he arrived in Caesarea, and he evidently caught his enthusiasm for 
Origen. He shared in Pamphilus' scholarly labours, and collaborated with him 
on his Defence of Origen, which he completed, writing book 6 after Pamphilus' 
martyrdom in 309. He preserved the memory of his mentor both in a Life 
(which is lost) and in the prominent place he gives to Pamphilus in his Martyrs 
of Palestine: more personally, he took Pamphilus' name, calling himself Eusebius 
Pamphili, Pamphilus' Eusebius. 

The second great event that affected Eusebius' life was the toleration of 
Christianity, and indeed the growing imperial patronage ofthe Church, in the 
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years following Constantine's victory at the Milvian Bridge in 312. Eusebius 
became bishop of Caesarea soon after; his was an episcopate that experienced 
the dramatic change in the relationship between the Christian Church and 
imperialauthority. One consequence ofthat change was the emperor's interest 
in Church matters, including matters of belief. At the council held in Nicaea 
in 325, which was to come to be thought of as the first 'CEcumenical' council, 
Eusebius found himself in the opposition, although he finally accepted, as 
did virtually all the bishops, the decision of that council. Imperial favour also 
nurtured his interest in discovering and celebrating the sites associated with 
Christ's birth, death and resurrection: sites which lay in the territory, over 
which, as bishop of Caesarea, Eusebius was metropolitan. 

The third event, though it perhaps loomed larger in Eusebius' imagination 
than in reality, was his encounter with the Emperor Constantine himself, and 
his finding himself commissioned to compose a panegyric for his tricennalia, 
the celebration ofthirty years' rule from Constantine's acclamation as Augustus 
by the army in York in 306, and the Life of Constantine, which he began after 
Constantine's death in 337 and on which he was still engaged when he died 
himself. 

The apprenticeship with Pamphilus marked everything that Eusebius 
wrote; Eusebius emerged as a man of wide reading and great scholarly erudi- 
tion. It is as such that posterity valued him, with the consequence that any other 
virtues Eusebius may have had - pastoral or spiritual qualities, theological in- 
sight into the interpretation of Scripture — have been obscured. Nevertheless, 
it is proper to begin with some appreciation of what was clearly of great im- 
portance to him, though comparatively little of it has survived: his biblical 
scholarship. 

In the catenae, the ‘chains’ whose links consist of usually brief explanatory 
passages drawn from the writings ofthe Fathers arranged as a commentary on 
biblical books, there are passages from Eusebius commenting on nearly all the 
books of both the Old and New Testaments. Although what has survived in 
the catenae does not amount to much, its range suggests that a great deal has 
been lost. It is not improbable that biblical commentary loomed large among 
Eusebius’ concerns. In the case of Isaiah, our knowledge of Eusebius’ biblical 
scholarship has been greatly deepened by the discovery of a nearly complete 
commentary on the prophet in the margin ofa Florentine biblical manuscript 
(discovered in 1934, eventually published in 1975).” From this it emerges that 
Eusebius' exegesis is much more concerned with the historical meaning of 
the text than might have been expected from such a devoted Origenist; it 
also adumbrates a theology of the Church almost entirely free of the imperial 
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ideology that is so conspicuous an aspect of the ecclesiology of the imperial 
encomia. Eusebius' biblical scholarship is also manifest in his Gospel Canons, a 
way of locating parallel pericopae in the four Gospels, and, in a rather different 
way, in his Onomasticon, a gazetteer of the Holy Land, presumably compiled 
for the Empress Helena's visit in 326.4 He also wrote a work called Gospel 
Questions, of which only an epitome and fragments survive. 

Apart from commentaries and sermons on the Scriptures, early Christian 
theology was either ofan introductory catechetical nature, or apologetic, that 
is, defence of Christianity against Jews, who disputed Christian use ofthe Scrip- 
tures they held in common, or against traditional classical culture. Eusebius 
represents the culmination of this tradition of apologetic theology, at least 
in terms of the scholarly resources he brought to this task. His main apolo- 
getic works are prefaced, both in substance and chronologically, by the General 
Theological Introduction, also called Prophetic Selections (Eclogae Propheticae), since 
the books that survive (books 6—9) consist of discussion of messianic passages 
from the prophets. This is perhaps more catechetical than apologetic, and 
references to the persecution during which it was written (EcProph. 1.8), make 
attractive Barnes' suggestion that 'it replaced the formal, organized instruction 
of catechumens which was now forbidden by law'? Eusebius' great works of 
apologetic are the fifteen books of his Preparation for the Gospel and the twenty 
books of his Proof of the Gospel (of which only books 1-10 and a lengthy frag- 
ment of book 15 survive). In the first of these he makes a revealing claim to 
originality — ‘the purpose that we have in hand is to be worked out in our 
own way’ (PrEv. 1.3.5) — which is perhaps explained when he says later: ‘I shall 
set down not my own words, but rather those of them who have been most 
diligent in their piety to those whom they call gods’ (ibid. 1.6.14). This indicates 
what is most remarkable about Eusebius’ apologetic method: its extensive and 
careful documentation. With Origen’s Against Celsus, Eusebius’ Preparation for 
the Gospel is one of the main sources for our knowledge of the views of many 
ancient philosophers cited by them, whose works have otherwise been lost. It 
is certainly not the content that is original: Eusebius follows the earlier apol- 
ogists in attacking Greek myths, oracles, belief in fate, and then goes on to 
show that anything of value in Greek philosophy, especially in Plato, is derived 
from Moses and the prophets who lived long before the Greek philosophers. 
The Proof of the Gospel forms a sequel directed against Jewish objections to 
Christianity. It begins by claiming that Christianity is the re-emergence of the 
ancient and universal religion of the patriarchs: the Mosaic dispensation was 
an interlude the real purpose of which was to prepare for the coming of Christ. 
Book 2 shows how the downfall of the Jewish state, the coming of Christ and 
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the calling ofthe Gentiles were all predicted by the prophets. Books 3-10 show 
how the prophets predicted the humanity and divinity ofthe coming Messiah, 
and the events of his earthly life, culminating in his passion and death. The rest 
ofthe Proof ofthe Gospel presumably dealt with the resurrection, ascension, the 
coming ofthe Spirit and the foundation ofthe Church. The Preparation and the 
Proof seem to envisage the peace of the Church, and thus presumably belong 
to the early years of Eusebius' episcopate. Another of Eusebius' apologetic 
works, which seems to be a kind of condensation of these, is his Theophany, 
or Divine Manifestation, in five books (the fifth book is expressly based on 
Proof, book 3). Only fragments survive of the original Greek, but the whole 
text survives in a early Syriac translation. It seems to belong to the period of 
Constantine's sole rule (after 324), and has some similarities both in structure 
and detail with Athanasius' early work, Against the Pagans — On the Incarnation. 

All this does not exhaust Eusebius’ apologetic work. In addition, he wrote 
works directed specifically against the pagan attack on Christianity, which it is 
argued prepared for and accompanied the Great Persecution. There is a brief 
Against Hierocles. Hierocles had been governor of Bithynia at the beginning 
of the Great Persecution and became prefect of Egypt in 307, in both places 
enthusiastic in his persecution of Christianity. In his Truth-loving Discourses he 
attacked Christianity by comparing Jesus with the pagan sage and wonder- 
worker, Apollonius of Tyana. His work is lost, but Eusebius’ reply survives. 
A similar, but presumably much more substantial, work was his reply to the 
famous Against the Christians, written by Plotinus’ disciple and editor, Porphyry. 
Porphyry’s attack survives in fragments, but Eusebius’ reply is lost. In addition 
to this apologetic work, Eusebius wrote two pieces of polemical theology, 
against Marcellus of Ancyra, who was the preferred target for those who 
were unhappy with Nicaea and its use of the term ópooUotos. These are his 
Ecclesiastical Theology and his Against Marcellus. 

It is out of his apologetic concern that Eusebius’ greatest achievement - his 
Church History and other historical works — grew. In writing a history of the 
Church, Eusebius was conscious that he was a pioneer: 


I am the first to venture on such a project and to set out on what is indeed a 
lonely and untrodden path; but I pray that I may have God to guide me... 
As for men, I have failed to find any clear footprints of those who have gone 
this way before me; only faint traces, by which in different fashions they have 
left us partial accounts of their own lifetimes. (HE 1.1.3) 


One recalls his claim to originality at the beginning of the Preparation for the 
Gospel (which may be very nearly contemporaneous). Here he is original in 
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conception, as well as execution, but it is the method he claimed as original 
in the Preparation that he applies in his Church History: viz., that of letting 
the original documents speak for themselves. For what is striking about the 
Church History is that, though Eusebius had plenty of models in earlier historical 
writing (with which he is familiar, and which he sometimes uses: Josephus’ 
Jewish War, for instance, in the early books), he does not attempt to produce 
a conventional historical narrative; rather, he sees his role more as that of 
a compiler.” There is hardly any narrative structure — the sense of historical 
progression is provided by the first of the purposes Eusebius set himself in 
writing his history ofthe Church: viz., to record ‘the lines of succession of the 
sacred apostles, stretching from the time of our Saviour to our own’. 

These lines of succession Eusebius took from an earlier historical work ofhis, 
the Chronicle. The nature of this work further confirms both the apologetic 
roots of Eusebius’ conception of Church history and the originality of his 
scholarship. The Chronicle, which survives complete only in an Armenian 
translation, consists of two parts, the first brief epitomes ofthe history of the 
Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, the second 
a table of dates arranged in columns so that contemporary events in the 
histories of the different nations would be on the same line — a synchronic 
world chronicle (the second part survives in a Latin translation, augmented 
and brought up to date, by Jerome). The apologetic purpose of this is plain: to 
demonstrate the superior antiquity of those Jewish traditions that Christians 
had made their own. And although in the compilation of this work Eusebius 
made use of the labours of predecessors, notably Julius Africanus, it seems that 
the notion of a synchronic world chronicle is his own (and he knew it):? it was 
to be the basis for all later world chronicles in the medieval West, and in the 
Byzantine Empire, as well as in Oriental, Slav and Celtic languages.? 

Into the documentary framework provided by the succession lists of the 
bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and also (though less reliably) Jerusalem and 
Antioch, Eusebius fitted information illustrative ofa number ofthemes he lists 
at the beginning: (a) important events in the life ofthe Church and outstanding 
leaders and heroes; (b) the names and dates of heretics; (c) the calamities that 
overwhelmed the Jewish race after their conspiracy against the Saviour; (d) the 
persecutions ofthe Church; and (e) the ‘martyrdoms of later days down to my 
own time, and at the end of it all the kind and gracious deliverance accorded 
by our Saviour’ (HE 1.1).? The documentary material Eusebius used in his 
Church History was diverse: itincluded already published work, Josephus" Jewish 
War for instance (in books 2 and 3); earlier Christian compilers of historical 
material, notably Hegesippus and Julius Africanus; dossiers on Montanism 
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and Quartodecimanism, which were probably already to hand, and a work on 
heresy in Rome called The Little Labyrinth. He uses early Christian theologians, 
and makes a point of listing their writings, often revealing the existence of 
works that have now been lost (or only recently discovered: e.g., the Didache). 
He draws on collections of episcopal letters, especially those of Dionysius of 
Alexandria; and the account ofthe life of Origen, in book 6, is probably based 
on the Defence of Origen he wrote with Pamphilus. Particularly important is the 
collection of Acts of the Martyrs that Eusebius says he had made (HE 4.15.47). 
In most cases, Eusebius is our sole source for these documents; where they 
have survived independently, they confirm his accuracy (as is the case with the 
imperial documents preserved in his Life of Constantine). His historical material 
is, however, limited to what one might expect to find in the libraries of Caesarea 
and Alexandria: Eusebius is poorly informed about the Latin West. 

Book racts as a kind of preface to the Church History and makes unmistakable 
the apologetic concern of the whole work, as it presents belief in the creator 
Word who was to become incarnate as a religion as old as creation, with 
the Jewish dispensation having no other function than to prepare for Christ, 
with whose coming it was to be dissolved. The rest of the Church History 
falls into two distinct parts: books 2-7, which pursue themes (a)-(d), set out 
above, and books 8-10, which pursue (e). Books 2-7 present the history of an 
institutional Church, defined in terms of communities led by bishops, whose 
role is to defend the integrity and purity ofthe Church and its teaching against 
heretics and persecutors. Books 8-10 relate the Great Persecution, from the 
perspective of Palestine for the most part, and the inauguration of the period 
of imperial favour. How these fit together poses several problems. First, and 
more fundamentally, while the sunny introduction leads one to see the period 
of persecution as nothing more than an interlude before inevitable victory, 
the beginning of book 8, however, presents the Great Persecution as a divine 
judgment for the way in which the Christian Church had responded to its 
increasing acceptance in Roman society with ‘arrogance and sloth’, rancorous 
disunity and ‘unspeakable hypocrisy and dissimulation carried to the limit of 
wickedness'. But secondly, and much discussed, there is the problem of the 
evolution of the Church History. 

Book 1o is conceived ofas an addition or appendix: it is separately dedicated 
to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre from at least 313 until 326, and consists of Eusebius’ 
sermon of dedication for the new basilica in Tyre and a dossier of letters 
illustrating the imperial favour now shown to the Church (the way in which 
it presents Constantine and Licinius as comrades-in-arms makes it clear that 
it belongs to the period between 313 and 316/17, when war between the two 
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emperors broke out). In its present form two further chapters have been added 
(9-10), celebrating Constantine’s final victory and assumption of sole power in 
324 (the Syriac version gives evidence ofstill later modifications). The evolution 
of books 8 and 9, which cover the Great Persecution (book 8 dealing with the 
period up to May 311, when Galerius halted the persecution; and book 9 with 
the renewal of persecution under his junior partner Maximin in November 
311), is bound up with another of Eusebius’ works, his Martyrs of Palestine. 
This exists in two forms: a longer version, preserved in Syriac, and a shorter 
version, which survives in some manuscripts of the Church History. The long 
recension covers the persecution in Palestine (mainly at Caesarea) month by 
month from 303 to 311, and gives the impression that it came to an end in May 
311, with Galerius’ edict of recantation. The short recension, though it covers 
no more ground, seems, from the way it refers to Maximin, to envisage the 
renewal of persecution in November 311. As it stands, the short recension has 
neither beginning nor end, but there seems to be a reference back to book 
8 of the Church History (cf. Mart. 12 with HE 8.2.2ff.), which suggests that it 
is a continuation of, or an appendix to, book 8; further, the short recension 
ends on the point of quoting Galerius’ edict of recantation, quoted at the end 
of book 8. As for books 8 and 9 of the Church History itself, they seem to 
belong together in that book 8 seems to look forward to events recorded in 
book 9; further, the ‘appendix’ to book 8 (found in some manuscripts only) is 
presented as a conclusion, since it records the fate of the four Emperors who 
began the persecution in 303. Various solutions to all this have been suggested. 
It seems clear that the long recension of the Martyrs of Palestine was finished 
between May and November 311. The short version is either an appendix to 
book 8 recording in more detail the persecution in Palestine," or more radically 
(and more credibly) the short recension, preceded by the present beginning of 
book 8 (up to 8.2.3) and followed by the edict of recantation and the ‘appendix’ 
to book8, isin fact the original form ofbook8. This was presumably abandoned 
and replaced by the present books 8 and 9, because the account of the Great 
Persecution in the Martyrs of Palestine, confined as it is to events in Palestine, 
seemed parochial and out of place in the Church History. 

The big question, though, is: what was the first edition ofthe Church History? 
Put another way, in discussing the evolution of book 8-10, are we discussing 
how the conclusion ofthe Church History took shape, or the making ofa later 
appendix? Traditionally it has been thought that the original version of the 
Church History ended with some part of books 8-10 - either book 8 (in some 
form), or books 8-9 or 1o - so that it belongs either to 311 or some time before 
316/17. More recently the view has gained favour (though the traditional view 
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still has its supporters) that the first edition of the Church History consisted 
of books 1-7 (which in their present form have been touched up) and was 
composed in the latter years of the third century, during the false peace of the 
Church that Eusebius seems to envisage at the beginning of book 8: a peace so 
rudely shattered by the Great Persecution.? This question raises large issues 
about the nature of the Church History — is it, as Westcott put it, a work which 
'gathers up and expresses . . . the experience, the feelings, the hopes of a 
body which had just accomplished its sovereign success, and was conscious 
of its inward strength’,'* or, as Barnes has it, ‘contemporary evidence for the 
standing of the Christian Church in Roman society in the late third century ?? 
And that in turn raises questions as to how deeply Roman society had been 
Christianized prior to Constantine's conversion. 

Eusebius' other works of history are his encomia ofthe emperor. The Praises 
of Constantine consist oftwo distinct works: the panegyric delivered by Eusebius 
in the palace at Constantinople on 25 July 335, at the beginning of Constantine's 
celebration of his tricennalia (chapters 1-10), and the treatise presented to the 
emperor by Eusebius at the dedication of the Church of the Anastasis (or the 
Holy Sepulchre) in Jerusalem on 13 September 335 (chapters 11-18). The Life 
of Constantine, left unfinished on Eusebius' death, survives in four books and 
is notable both for its (to many nauseous) eulogy of the emperor (which is 
no more than what was required of an encomium) as well as for the (typically 
Eusebian) inclusion of letters and edicts. There is considerable dispute as 
to how much of the text we have is genuinely Eusebian, and no scholarly 
consensus. 

The vast influence of Eusebius is unquestionable. His view of the emperor 
as friend and imitator of the Word of God formed the basis of the Byzantine 
(and Carolingian) imperial ideology. But as world chronicler and church his- 
torian, he created the forms in which later Christians expressed their historical 
consciousness. No one attempted to repeat the historical work of Eusebius: 
Gelasius, Jerome and Rufinus, Socrates and Sozomen take up where Euse- 
bius left off (Rufinus having provided a Latin translation of books 1-9 before 
continuing), and extend his notion of Church history into their own times. 


Notes 


1 For Pamphilus life, see Jerome, Vir. Ill. 75, and Photius, Bibl. Cod. 118. 

2 Discovered by A. Móhle, ‘Der Jesaiakommentar des Eusebius von Kaisareia 
fast vollstándig aufgefunden’, ZNW 33 (1934), 87-9. The text has been edited by 
J. Ziegler: Eusebius’ Werke, IX, Der Jesajakommentar (GCS, 1975). See M. J. Hollerich, 
Eusebius of Caesarea's Commentary on Isaiah. 
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See E. Nestle and K. Aland, eds, Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: 
Würtembergische Bibelanstalt, 1963”), 32*—7*. 

For another view, that the Onomasticon should be dated c. 295, see T. D. Barnes, 
"The Composition of Eusebius’ Onomasticon’. 

T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 169. 

Translation by G. A. Williamson: Eusebius, The History of the Church, 2. 
Something emphasized by A. Momigliano in his ‘Pagan and Christian Historiog- 
raphy in the Fourth Century A.D.’, in Conflict between Paganism and Christianity, 
79-99, esp. oof. 

See Praep. Ev. 10.9.2, and his preface to the Chronicle: Die Chronik des Hieronymus, 
ed. R. Helm, Eusebius" Werke, VII (GCS 47, 1956), 8. 

See B. Croke, “The Originality of Eusebius’ Chronicle’, American Journal of Philol- 
ogy 103 (1982), 195-200 (repr. as item I, of Christian Chronicles and Byzantine History, 
5th-6th Centuries). 

Eusebius, HE 1.1. 

So Lawlor, Eusebiana, 243-91, esp. 285ff., and Lawlor and Oulton, Eusebius of 
Caesarea: The Ecclesiastical History and Martyrs of Palestine, IL, off. 

So Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 149ff., based on his article, “The Editions 
of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 21 (1980), 
191-201. 

See Barnes, ‘Editions’, and from rather a different perspective R. Grant, Eusebius 
as Church Historian. For a critique of Barnes’ position, see A. Louth, "The Date 
of Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica’, JTS n.s. 41 (1990), 111-23. 

Quoted by J. B. Lightfoot, ‘Eusebius (23) of Caesarea’, DCB II, p. 323. 

T. D. Barnes, ‘Some Inconsistencies in Eusebius’, JTS n.s. 35 (1984), 470—5, at 471. 
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AcPT — Acta Pauli et Theclae 

AcJ = Acta Justini 

Ad Nov. — Ad Novatianum 

Adol. — Ad Adolescentes de legendis libris gentilium 
Ad Phil. — Ad Philippense 

Ad Serap. — Ad Serapionem 

Afric. — Epistula ad Africanum 

AH = Adversus Haereses 

An. — De Anima 

APet. — Acta Petri 

Apol. — Apologeticum or Apologia 

Apol. c. Hier. — Apologia contra Hieronymum 
Apol. c. Ruf. — Apologia contra Rufinum 

Ar. — Contra Arianos 

Autol. — Ad Autolycum 

Bapt. — De Baptismo 

Barn. — Epistula Barnabae 

Bibl. Cod. — Photius, Bibliotheca, cited by codex 
Bon. — De bono mortis 

BPud. — De Bono Pudicitiae 

Carn. — De Carne Christi 

Cast. — De Exhortatione Castitatis 

Cat. — Catechesis 

Cels. — Contra Celsum 

CG — Contra Gentes 

Chron. — Chronicon 

I Clem. — Prima Epistula Clementis 

II Clem. — Epistula Secunda Clementis 

Coet. — Oratio ad sanctorum coetum 
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List of abbreviations of patristic and other texts 


Comm. in Mt. — Commentarius in Matthaeum 
CommPs. = Commentarius in Psalmos 

Conf. — Confessions 

Cor. = De Corona 

CTheod. = Codex Theodosianum 

Dan. = in Danielem 

Dec. = De Decretis 

Dem. = Demonstratio Praedicationis Apostolicae 
Demetr. = Ad Demetrianum 

Dial. = Dialogus 

Did. = Didache 

Diog. = Epistula ad Diognetum 

EcProph. = Eclogae Propheticae 

Enn. = Enneades 

Ep(p). = Epistulae 

Ephes. = Ep. ad Ephesios 

ETh. = Ecclesiastica Theologia 

Eun. = Contra Eunomium 

Fug. = De Fuga 

Graec. = Oratio ad Graecos 

Greg. = Ep. ad Gregorium 

Haer. = Refutatio omnium haeresium or Haereticarum fabularum compendium 
HE = Historia Ecclesiastica 

Herac. = Disputatio cum Heracleida 

Herm. = Adversus Hermogenem 

HExod. = Homilia in Exodum 

Hom. in Jud. = Homilia in Judices 

HR = Historia Romana 

Idol. = De Idololatria 

Idola = Quod idola dii non sint 

Ieiun. = De Ieiunio 

Il. = Ilias 

In Eph. = In Ephesios 

In Rep. = In Rempublicam 

Inst. = Institutiones or Institutiones Divinae 
Inv. = De Inventione 

Io. = Commentarius in Ioannem 

Tra = De Ira Dei 

Laps. = De Lapsis 
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List of abbreviations of patristic and other texts 


Laus. = Historia Lausiaca 

Leg. — Legatio 

Magn. — Ad Magnesios 

Mand. — Mandata 

Marc. — Adversus Marcionem or Contra Marcellum 
Mart. — Exhortatio ad Martyrium or De Martyribus Palestinae 
Med. — Meditationes 

Mon. — De Monogamia 

Mort. — De Mortibus Persecutorum 
MPol. — Martyrium Polycarpi 

Nat. — Adversus Nationes 

NHC — Nag Hammadi Codices 

Noet. — Contra Noetum 

Od. — Odysseas 

Opif. — De Opificio Dei 

Or. — De Oratione or Oratio 

Paed. — Paedagogus 

Paen. = De Paenitentia 

Pan. — Panarion 

Pan. Or. — Panegyrica in Origenem 
Pass. Perp. — Passio Perpetuae 

Pass. Scil. — Passio Sanctorum Scillitanorum 
Philad. — Ad Philadelphenos 

Polyc. — Epistula ad Polycarpum 
Praescr. — De Praescriptione 

Prax. — Adversus Praxean 

PrEv. = Praeparatio Evangelica 

Princ. = De Principiis 

Procat. = Procatechesis 

Pud. = De Pudicitia 

Q. = Quaestio 

Ref. = Refutatio Confessionis Eunomii 
Rep. — Respublica 

Res. — De Resurrectione Carnis 

Rom. — Ad Romanos 

Ruf. — Adversus Rufinum 

Scap. — Ad Scapulam 

Scorp. — Scorpiace 

Sim. — Similitudines 
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List of abbreviations of patristic and other texts 


Smyrn. — Ad Smyrnaeos 

Spect. — De Spectaculis 

SpS — De Spiritu Sancto 

Strom. — Stromateis 

Syn. — De synodo or De synodis 
TestDom. — Testimonium Domini 
Tom. ad Ant. — Tomus ad Antiochenos 
Trall. — Ad Trallianos 

Trin. — De Trinitate 

Ux. — Ad Uxorem 

Val. — Contra Valentinianos 

Virg. — De Virginitate 

Vir. Ill. — De Viris Illustribus 

Vis. — Visio 
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Other abbreviations 


These abbreviations are used in the notes, and in the bibliographies, where 
publication details can be found. 


ACO: 
ACW: 
AGLS: 
ANF: 


ANRW: 


BGL: 
BLE: 
BMus: 
CAH: 
CCSG: 
CCSL: 
CHLG: 


CSCO: 


CSEL: 
CPG: 
CPL: 
CSS: 
CWS: 
DCB: 
DEC: 
DLT: 
DSp: 
ECF: 
EEC: 
ET: 
FC: 


Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 

Ancient Christian Writers 

Alcuin/Grove Liturgical Studies 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers 

Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 

Bibliothek der Griechischen Literatur 

Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 

Bibliothéque du Muséon 

Cambridge Ancient History 

Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 

Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina 

Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 

Clavis Patrum Graecorum 

Clavis Patrum Latinorum 

Cistercian Studies Series 

Classics of Western Spirituality 

Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects and Doctrines 
Decrees of the CEcumenical Councils 

Darton Longman and Todd 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, histoire et doctrine 
Early Church Fathers 

Encyclopedia of the Early Church 

English translation 

Fathers ofthe Church 
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GCS: 
Greg.: 
GTS: 
Hey]: 
HeyM: 
HTR: 
HUT: 
JAC: 
JECS: 
JSNT: 
JSOT: 
JTS: 
LCC: 
MGH: 
OCA: 
OCP: 
ODCC: 
OECS: 
OECT: 
PG: 
PIOS: 


PL: 

PO: 
PPS: 
PTS: 
RBen: 
RechSR: 
REL: 
SA: 
SBAW: 
SBL: 
SC: 
SCH: 
SEA: 
SecCent: 
SP: 

ST: 
SWGS: 


List of other abbreviations 


Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller 
Gregorianum 

Grazer Theologische Studien 

Heythrop Journal 

Heythrop Monographs 

Harvard Theological Review 

Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 
Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 

Journal of Early Christian Studies 

Journal for the Study of New Testament 

Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 

Journal of Theological Studies 

Library of Christian Classics 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica 

Orientalia Christiana Analecta 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica 

Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 

Oxford Early Christian Studies 

Oxford Early Christian Texts 

Patrologia Graeca 

Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum (now, Pontificio 
Istituto Orientale) 

Patrologia Latina 

Patrologia Orientalis 

Popular Patristics Series 

Patristische Texte und Studien 

Revue Bénédictine 

Recherches de science religieuse 

Revue des Études Latines 

Studia Anselmiana 

Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie des Wissenschaften 
Studies in Biblical Literature 

Sources chrétiennes 

Studies in Church History 

Studia Ephemeridis «& Augustinianum 

Second Century 

Studia Patristica 

Studi e Testi 

Schriften der wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft in Strassburg 


TCH: 
ThH: 
TRE: 
TS: 
TTH: 
TU: 


VigChr: 


ZAC: 
ZKG: 
ZNW: 


List of other abbreviations 


Transformation of the Classical Heritage 

Théologie Historique 

Theologische Realenzyklopádie 

Texts and Studies 

Translated Texts for Historians 

Texte und Untersuchungen 

Vigiliae Christianae 

Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum/Journal of ancient Christianity 
Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 

Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
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Bibliographies 


The bibliographies are arranged as follows: first there are general bibliographies that apply 
to the whole work; then follow bibliographies arranged according to the three parts of 
the book, these begin with a general bibliography for the whole part, followed by more 
detailed bibliographies arranged by chapters of the sections A of each part (there are no 
specific bibliographies for the chapters of sections B, as these chapters are, of their nature, 
general). 
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